ae 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council, impressed with 
Governor Reagan’s ability to es- 
cape state income tax despite his 
$49,100 annual salary, asked him 
to tell how he did it. 

But it appeared certain that 
the governor—a self-proclaimed 
friend of the taxpayer—would 
keep his secret. 


A unanimously-passed Labor 
Council resolution asked the gov- 
ernor to explain whether his “re- 
verses” which excused him from 
state income tax were the result 
to a “tax shelter” loophole—par- 
ticularly in one of the industries 
which his tax policies favor. 

Last week’s disclosure that 
Reagan had paid no state income 


tax for 1970 and had received 
federal income tax rebates for 
the last two years was a nation- 
wide sensation. 

Labor and Democrats noted 
that Reagan’s slogan had been 
“taxes should hurt” when he was 
opposing withholding of state in- 
come taxes. 

“It’s very easy to say ‘taxes 


SCIENCE & INDUSTRY 


Countil asks Reagan 


should hurt’ when you’re not 
paying your fair share,’ State 
Senate Majority Leader George 
Moscone said. 

To which and to other critical 
comments, Reagan _ replied 
“cheap, partisan politics” at the 
last of several press conferences 
last week. 

But he declined to explain how 


he had amassed enough losses to 
pay no state tax. 

That was going to remain a 
mystery, it appeared as he read a 
lively statement, blasting his 
critics, but refused to answer 
newspapermen’s questions. 


MORE on page 8 
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JOHN SUTYER 


COPE-recommends: 


Here are recommendations by Alameda County COPE 
for your vote at the Oakland election next Tuesday, May 18: 


City Councilman 
JOHN SUTTER 


School Board 


ELLISON W. BROWN JR. 


Ballot Propositions 


Proposition A—YES 
(school safety) 


Measure 1—NO 
(fulltime mayor) 


Measure 2—YES 


(city pensions) 


Measure 4—YES 


(anti-poverty) 


Alameda County COPE this 
week called for volunteers to tel- 
ephone and walk precincts to get 
out the vote for labor’s candi- 
dates in next Tuesday’s Oakland 
city election. 

Vclunteers should report to 
COPE at 595 Sixteenth Street, 
Oakland, by 3 p.m. next Tuesday, 
May 18, for assignments. 

Endorsed for city councilman 
at large is John Sutter, who urges 
city action to protect consumers 
from unwarranted rate increases 
and support to measures for jobs 
and ‘housing and environmental 
protection. 

COPE’s candidate for board of 
education is Ellison W. Brown Jr., 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


The taxpayers’ friend 


After four and almost one-half 
years of trying to ease the tax- 
payers’ burden, Ronald Reagan 
has found a taxpayer with an 
eased burden. 


MORE on page 8 


who speaks for young people and 
urges that their voices be heeded 
by school authorities. 

Both are contesting in runoffs 
from the April 20 election. 

Proposition A to protect chil- 
dren by earthquakeproofing Oak- 
land schools also has labor back- 
ing. Proponents noted that 34 
schools are unsafe and the $52,- 
000,000 bond issue is needed to 
prevent possible large scale death 
and injury to children in a quake. 

Labor urges a_ strong NO 
against Measure 1, purported to 
be a fulltime mayor proposition 
but which, the Central Labor 
Council pointed out, leaves the 
executive power in the hands of 
the city manager. 

Favoring a truly strong mayor, 
the Labor Council seeks elimin- 
ation of the city manager posi- 
tion to give an elected mayor real 
power—which Measure 1 does not 
do. 

Also endorsed by the Labor 
Council are Measure 2 to give 
city employes pension vesting in 
five instead of the present 19 
years and Measure 4 to guaran- 
tee continuance, of a city anti- 
poverty program in face of Gov- 
ernor Reagan’s veto of funds for 
the Oakland Economic Develop- 
ment Council, Inc. 


Beg County 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS 


Unions score Anti-scab bill on 


in county 


jemp'oye vote 


AFL-CIO unions took the lion’s 
share of the contested votes in 
the first representational ele:- 
tion by Alameda County emp‘oyes 
and were ready this week to be- 
gin bargaining to improve pay 


ind conditions. 


Unions said the results showed 
that the unaffiliated Alameda 
Employees Association 
was on the downgrade. Unions 
won in six of the contested elec- 
tion units, representing more 
than 3,000 employes, while ACEA 
won four units, comprising some 
2,6€0 persons. 

However, another unaffiliated 
group went to court and stalled 
ACEA certification in one unit it 
won, totaling 356 persons. 

Union winners were the Ala- 
meda County Building Trades 
Council and United Public Em- 
ployees Local 390, Hospital Work- 
ers Local 250 and Social Services 
Union Local 535. All six union 
victories were over ACEA, while 
only two of ACEA’s victories were 
over unions. 

Negotiations were expected to 
begin next week against a June 1 
deadline for completion of the 
1971-72 budget by the board of 
supervisors. The BTC said it 
would attempt to improve county 
craftsmen’s present 90 per cent 
pay parity with union contracts 
and wage and other gains were 
sought by the other three labor 
groups. 

An index of the employes’ de- 
mand for representation was the 
fact that of the more than 5,000 
who voted only 57 favored no 
organization. 

The nine-day vote wound up 
May 6. It was taken under a 
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Participants in labor’s March 
for Education tomorrow in Sac- 
ramento will hear State Senate 
Majority Leader George Moscone 
at a rally at the State Capitol 
building. 

The march, with an impressive 
list of endorsers from organized 
labor and student groups, is aim- 
ed at reversing the threat to edu- 
cation posed by Governor Rea- 
gan’s “austerity” budget cutbacks 
and similar shortchanging of ed- 
ucation by the Nixon adminis- 
tration, 

Other major planks in a six- 
point demonstration program are 
tax reform to support needed 
educational expenses and collec- 
tive bargaining to win better 


Assembly 


floor 


For the first time in history, a bill to prohibit 
strikebreaking in California was approved by a legislative com- 
mittee last week. 

The measure, Assembly Bill 490, now is on the Assembly floor 
awaiting a vote after approval by the Labor Relations Committee. 

The California Labor Federation urged all affiliates to contact 


their Assemblyman urging a yes 
vote and to ask members and 
other concerned citizens to take 
the same action. 

Committee action, strongly 
supported by the Federation, lo- 
cal union, and local labor bodies, 
was a rebuff to the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
and the California Conference ot 
Employers. 


Publishers Association General 
Manager Ben Martin referred to 
the first of repeated previous de- 
feats for an anti-scab bill by 
telling the committee “next week 
marks the tenth anniversary of 
the burial of this turkey.” 


But rather than “burial,” the 
committee voted “do pass” on 
the motion of Assemblyman 
Peter R. Chacon, San Diego Dem- 
ocrat. 

Voting for the bill were its au- 
thor, Assemblyman David Ro- 
berti, of Los Angeles; Chacon, 
Alex P. Garcia, of Los Angeles; 
Alister McAlister, of San Jose and 
Joe A. Gonsalves, of Los Angeles, 
the committee’s Democratic ma- 
jority. 

The bill, like laws and ordin- 
ances in 117 US. cities and 14 
states, defines _ professional 
strikebreakers as persons who re- 
peatedly offer themselves for 
work during strikes or lockouts— 
meaning two or more times in 
five years prior to any current 
offer to scab. 
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conditions for teachers and all 
other public workers. 


Marchers will assemble at 11 
a.m, tomorrow, Saturday, May 
15, at Capitol Mall and Third 
Street, Sacramento, to walk to 
the Capitol building where the 
rally will follow on the west steps. 


Buses to carry marchers to 
Sacramento will leave at 8:30 
am. from Rose and Grant 
Streets, Berkeley, and from Sev- 
enth and Oak Streets, Oakland, 
and at 9 a.m. from College Ave- 
nue and Bancroft Way, Berkeley, 
at nominal roundtrip fares. 

Car pool transportation also is 
to assemble at the same locations 
at the same hours. 


Four compete ° 
for representative 
in Carpenters36 — 


There will be contests for busi- 
ness agent, treasurer, trustee and 
delegates to the Bay Counties 
District Council of Carpenters 
and the Alameda County Build- 
ing Trades Council at Carpen- 
ter Local 36’s election June 4. 

At nominations last week, these 
officers were unopposed and de- 
clared elected: 

President Robert Griebel, Vice 
President Claude Dillon, Record- 
ing Secretary Allen Linder, Fi- 
nancial Secretary Wilson Massey, 
Conductor Eugene Anderson and 
Warden Lester Lane. 

Contesting for business agent 
will be two incumbents, Gunnar 
Benonys and Al Thoman, and 
Walter Simms, who resigned as 
trustee to run, and Junius Porter; 

Incumbent Treasurer Lonnie 
Moore will be opposed by Harry 
Yetter. 

Four men are running for three 
seats on the board of trustees. 
They are Paul Makela and Ira 
Cook, incumbents, and Cliff Ed- 
wards and Richard Roff. 
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The California Federation of 
Teachers, one of the march spon- 
sors, warned that bus seating 
will be limited by late this week. 
For information, prospective 
marchers should call the Federa- 
tion at 893-0260. 


MORE on page 8 
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How to Buy 


High prices -=- but not to farmers 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 


Many people were shocked 
when Agriculture Secretary Clif- 
ford Hardin recently told a press 
conference, “I hope the house- 
wife can expect higher food pric- 
es this year.” Hardin explained 
that he expected farmers would 
benefit. 

But while many were shocked 
to hear a leading official hope 
Prices would go up more even 
after the recent big jumps, David 
Angevine, a consumer co-op ex- 
pert, did something about it. 

Angevine, who had attended 
the press conference, made his 
own comparison of farm and re- 
tail prices. He found that higher 
retail prices do not necessarily 
Mean that the farmer does get 
more money. Often the food 
processors and retailers pocket 
the difference. 

From 1961 through 1970, when- 
ever consumers paid more for 


steak, potatoes, oranges, corn 
flakes, bread, canned tomatoes, 
frozen peas, and many other 


items, farmers did not generally 
receive more for these crops, 
Angevine found. 


WHILE HIGHER consumer 
Prices and higher farm prices 
tended to move together in the 
case of a few products — pork 
and milk, for example — the con- 


nection evén there was far from 
precise. 

The Agriculture Department’s 
economic research service regu- 
larly figures the average retail 
price of 45 common foods and 
how much farmers get for each— 
called “farm value.” 

For example, late in 1970, con- 
sumers paid 58 cents for a half- 
gallon of fresh milk, and dairy- 
men got 29.2 cents of that. 

Consumers paid 33.5 cents for 
12 ounces of corn flakes, and 
farmers got 3 cents for the in- 
gredients. 

In the case of beef, you might 
expect the price of round steak, 
chuck roast, and hamburger to 
rise or fall as the price of choice 
steers rises or falls. Not so. 

Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures show that retail beef prices 
rose during 23 quarterly periods 
in 1961-71, although the farm 
value of beef had gone up dur- 
ing only 18 of those periods. 

Five times while retail prices 
were rising cattlemen’s prices 
dropped 22 per cent of the 
time, Angevine reports. 

In produce, prices are even 
more likely to rise even when 
farm prices do not. One out of 
four times during the past 10 
years when farm potato prices 
dropped, retail prices went up 
anyway. Two out of five times 
when orange prices actually had 
dropped, store prices rose. 


What They Wote...ny pxvius sovce 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION FASHION 


Women’s LIBERATION HAS HAD A CONSID- 
ERABLE EFFECT ON FASHION. BACK IN THE 
EARLY 1920S, WHILE SUFFRAGETTES 
MARCHED OTHER WOMEN STRAIGHTENED THE 
LINES OF THEIR CLOTHES, IGNORED THEIR 
WAIST AND ADOPTED THE "FLAT" LOOK. IN 
SHORT-THEY DID EVERYTHING TO 
DE-FEMINIZE THEMSELVES. 


Emancipation Is 
SYNONYMOUS WITH THE 
DISAVOWAL OF BRIGHT 
COLORS. DURING THE 

SOCIAL UPHEAVAL 
FOLLOWING THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
MOST WOMEN 


Ww 


ORE WHITE, 


As womEN WERE 


EMANCIPATED 
THEY INVARIABLY 
STOLE SOME ARTICLE 
OF MALE ATTIRE - 


TODAY...WHEN BUYING 
WOMEN’S OR CHILDREN'S 
APPAREL LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL-THE 
SYMBOL OF DECENCY, 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE, 


Effective 


Name 


Old Address 


New Address. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO: 


2 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1971 


| AN MOVING 


—_____I am moving to a new address. 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th Street, Oakland, California 94606 


, 


THE HAT, THE 
COAT, THE 
WA\STCOAT- 
AND FINALLY 
THE TROUSERS, 


Union No. 


City 
a 


Price increases on canned to- 
matoes and frozen peas have less 
relation to the farm value. In 89 
per cent of the instances of price 
increases, the farm value was the 
same or even less. 


SIMILARLY for grain products 
like bread and corn flakes, in 
over half of the instances in 
which you paid more, the farmers 
were getting no more or even 
less. 

Secretary Hardin is not the 
only government official who has 
condoned or even encouraged 
higher food prices on the mis- 
taken notion that the. farmer 
automatically benefits. 

Even some farm-crganization 
leaders have sought to rally fol- 
lowers by claiming city consum- 
ers are paying too little for food. 

Food processors, handlers, 
wholesalers, and retailers have 
also tended co p't farmers against 
consumers. Like Wimpy, they 
keep suggesting to farmers and 
consumers, “Let's you and him 
fight.” 

For if consumers really believ- 
ed Secretary Hardin’s theory 
that the consumer’s loss is the 
farmer’s gain, consumers pre- 
sumably would focus their com- 
plaints on farmers, not the 
middlemen who actually take the 
lion’s share of your food dollar. 

Currently the middlemen get 
63 cents of your dollar and the 
farmer only 37 cents compared 
to the 50-50 division back in the 
1940's. 

What happened to pork prices 
is especially revealing. Despite 
the fact that farm prices for hogs 
went down 9 per cent from 1961- 
70, retail prices went up 21 per 
cent, Angevine points out. 

Similarly consumers recently 
have been paying 31 per cent 


Not thought of 
as poison, they 
threaten children 


The National Safety Council 
warned that in an average Am- 
erican heme there are at least 40 
potential poisons threatening 
children —- and many are not 
Substances usually regarded’ as 
poisonous. 

Phil Dykstra, head cf the coun- 
cil’s home department, urged 
that such items be stored where 
children can’t get theni. 

“Some common _ household 
items, nail polish remover, floor 


and furniture wax, adhesives, 
ink, paint, shoe polish, wall 
cleaner, silverware polish, and 


room deoderants for example, are 
not usually considered poisons,” 
said Dykstra. 

“Although other household 
chemicals such as household am- 
monia, carbon _ tetrachloride, 
toilet bow] cleaners, drain open- 
ers, and pesticides are recognized 
as potential po’son hazards, they 
are often stored in the cupboard 
under the sink or on a low shelf 
in the laundry where children 
have easy access to them.” 

In addition to all medicines, he 
listed these as some of the house- 
hold chemicals which should be 
stored where children do not 
have access to them: 

Ammonia, drain cleaner, metal 
polish, washing soda, lighter 
fluids, rat poison, leather polish- 
es and dyes, shoe cleaners. 

Inks, room deodorizers, dry 
cleaning fluids, paints and thin- 
ners, turpentine, varnish. 

Typewriter cleaner, cements 
and glues, bleach, furniture pol- 
ish, detergents. 

Fabric softener, insecticides, 
floor waxes, laundry blueing. 

Shoe polishes, rug cleaners, 
camphor, moth repellents, kero- 
sene, gasoline, antifreeze, putty, 
rust remover. 


more for oranges even though 
growers are getting 24 per cent 
less than 10 years ago. 


ONE FACT is certain: you are 
facing a summer of new food 
price increases. Prices probably 
are going to be the highest on 
record. 

Secretary Hardin’s comment 
again shows that the government 
is unwilling to take any real ac- 
tion to hold down rising food 
Prices even though these costs 
have been a main cause of labor 
unrest, 

You may be led into spending 
even more than the increase ir 
your budget due to the advance 
in basic food products because 
of the proliferation of pseudc- 
convenience products. In fact, 
these ready-to-eat products have 
added to distribution costs 
whether you buy them or not. 

If your Congressman does not 
understand that rising food 
prices are neither necessary nor 
helpful to farmers, there is little 
you can do except use the few 
available weapons of self de- 
fense. 


One is to keep a sharp eye on 
price movements this summer 
and switch to alternative foods 
when some products rise unduly. 
Meat prices are going to be high 
this summer. Meat ‘can be sup- 
plemented with cheaper protein 
foods such as eggs. 

Another is to stick to basic 
foods. and avoid the heavily-ad- 
vertised processed foods which 
have increased both manufac- 
turing and distribution costs. 

A third is to beat the stores at 


their own game of juggling 
prices by shopping the specials, 
and planning meals around 
them. 


Actually the specials represent 
only a small fraction of the items 
in a supermarket. 

Too, some specials are luxury 
items such as jumbo olives, ex- 
pensive brands of cake mixes and 
spaghetti sauces. 

But in my own experience, 
about half are on stap'e foods 
such as meats and canned fruits 
and vegetables. Meat and pouitry 
specials are the most important, 
and often can save 20 to 36 per 
cent on regular prices. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


Summer can be a swinging 
time for children — especially 
if they have one of their own 
backyard swing sets. 

A Consumer Reports study 
shows children get almost daily 
use of swing sets in good weather 
and that they are most popular 
with 3- to 7-yéar-olds. 

Most children playing on sets 
come to no harm, the magazine 
survey showed, although some 
may have suffered minor bumps, 
bangs or bruises. 

However, one out of every 25 
o! the approximately 750 people 
questioned reported an injury 
requiring medical attention. 
About half the injuries invoived 
a need for stitches. 

The Ccnsumers Union maga- 
zine’s report indicates any of the 
conventional sets could be tiited 
by a full load of children swing- 
ing in unison, and even if the 
set doesn’t torp’e, a support could 
leave the ground and come down 
cruelly on a foot or a hand. 


CONSUMER REPORTS strong- 
ly recommends that assembled 
sets be achored to the ground. 
One way would be to dig holes 
around the support legs and fill 
the holes with concrete. 

Another technique involves us- 
ing cans as molds for the con- 
crete. After sinking the can into 
the ground, the concrete is pour- 
ed and the legs are placed into 
the cans before the concrete 
hardens. 


CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 
Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 


The consumer magazine says 
it has a clear preference for the 
large, six-leg sets with a retail 
price in the $55 to $75 range. 
They'll probably be preferred by 
children too because the large 
sets offer more rides and more 
interesting rides than do small 
sets. 


The big sets were also found to 
be sturdier, and they will enable 
children to have several play- 


‘mates join the fun. Think about 


that last part because Consumer 
Reports says some of its ques- 
tionnaire respondents complain- 
ed that their sets were too popu- 
lar with neighbors’ kids. 

“WE STRONGLY urge,” says 
Consumer Reports to swing-set 
shoppers “that you find a dealer 
who displays them set up.” 

Tnis will help you know whe- 
ther the set will fit easily into 
your yard and enable you to 
check features that might not 
show up in illustrations and spe- 
cification charts. 

Consider the virtue of having 
a dealer deliver and set up the 
swing set. The magazine’s exper- 
ienced two-man crew took about 
31,4 hours to assemble most of the 
arge sets, and it says ‘unless 
you’re particularly adept, you 
could probably count on twice 
the time.” 
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Minority job aims told 


Alameda County’s hometown 
affirmative action program for 
the building trades has set an 
objective of 33 per cent minority 
participation in the industry, the 
Alameda County Building Trades 
Council was to'd last week. 

The figure is projected for the 
end of the program’s first four 
years and as an over-all industry 
figure, Business Representative 
Lamar Childers reported. 

The labor-minorities-industry 
administrative committee, which 


Machinists name 
John Schiavenza 
to state posts 


John T. Schiavenza, former 
business representative of Elect- 
ronic & Production Machinists 
Lodge 1566, has been elected ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Calif- 
ornia Conference of Machinists 
and of the union’s California 
Non-Partisan Political League. 

He was named to the posts by 
California Conference delegates, 
representing 111 local Machinist 
lodges and 160,000 members. 

Schiavenza served as Lodge 
1566 business representative for 
24 years. 

His headquarters in his state 
post are at 701 Thirteenth Street, 
Oakland, telephone 465-2570. 


set the percentage goal. defined 
minorities as black workers, those 
with Spanish and Portuguese 
surnames, Asian-descended per- 
sons and American Indians. 


In contrast to the 33 per cent, 
which was base‘ on census data, 
he noted that a Port of Oakland 
building project had set a mini- 
mum 50 per cent minority part- 
icipation rule on a craft-by-craft 
basis. That, he said. was unrealiz- 
able. 


The BTC also voted support of 
Proposition A on the May 18 
Oakland ba'lot to protect caild- 
ren by  earthquakeproofing 
schools. School authorities have 
disclosed that 34 schools are not 
safe against quakes. 

The BTC endorsed the appeal 
of the Sacramento-Sierras Build- 
ing Trades Council for award of 
the Space Shuttle Main Engine 
production contract to a North- 
ern California firm. 


The project will mean 2,600 
jobs and can be handled by Aero- 
ject Liquid Rocket Company in 
Sacramento, with resulting econ- 
omic benefit to all of Northern 
California, the Sacramento BTC 
said. 

New BTC contracts reported 
to the meeting are with Robert 
C. Allen, Future Construction, 
Bill Maher & Sons, Inc., Spears 
& Urrerre Construction Co.: Wil- 
Mor Construction, Frame Struct- 
ures, Tesi Masonry, C. B. R. De- 
velopment Co., Galletti & Sons 
and Robert A. Mitchell Develop- 
ment Co. 


NEARLY 15,000 New York City workers rally in 
Manhattan to protest budget cuts and cur- 
tailment of programs by New York Governor 


seis, 3 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, that threatened their 
jobs. They later boarded buses to take their 
protest to the state capital at Albany. 


The economy -- things are tough all over 


Inflation, unemployment and 
poverty continued to march on 
with monotonous regularity, lat- 
est government figures disclosed. 


Despite President Nixon’s public 
optimism that things were get- 
ting better, these were develop- 
ments: 


1. The unemployment rate in 
April was up nationwide, in Cali- 
fernia and in the Bay Area. 

2. Wholesale prices rose three- 
tenths of 1 per cent in April, in- 
dicating future retail price rises. 


>. Four steel firms last week 


Enjoy 


No matter how you drinkit, 


you can't help liking the 


good taste of Seagram's 7 Crown. 


By itself. On the rocks. 
Or with you-name-it. 
Maybe that's why more 


people enjoy it than any other 


whiskey in the world, 


Seagram's 7Crown 
i and Be Sure. 


$539 


4/5 at. 


Seagram Distillers Company, New York City. Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof, 659% Grain Neutral Spirits, 


boosted their prices, presaging a 
round of other price increases 
throughout the economy. 

4. Reflecting the Nixon reces- 
sion, another 1,200,000 Americans 
last year were added to those liv- 
ing at incomes the government 
classified as poverty-level—a 5.1 
per cent increase over 1969 to a 
new total of 25,500,000 persons. 

5. The number of major cen- 
ters in the United States with 
substantial unemployment rose 
to 52, the highest number since 
May, 1962. 

6. The value of the dollar fell 
in foreign money markets as a 
result of U.S. inflation and the 
Viet Nam war’s drain on USS. 
gold reserves. 

Joblessness nationwide rose to 
6.1 per cent in April from 6 per 
cent in March. 

California joblessness—already 
above the national rate—showed 
a greater increase, from 7.1 per 
cent to 7.4 per cent. 

In the Bay Area, unemploy- 
ment rose to 5.9 per cent from 
5.8 per cent. 

Negro unemployment reached 
its highest level in seven years, 
rising to 10 per cent from 9.4 
per cent in March. 

The average period of jobless- 
ness for all ethnic group mem- 
bers stayed at the 10.9-week nine- 


year high, while 2,500,000 persons 
working part-time sought full- 
time work, matching the eight- 
year high of last December. 

The jobless totalled 4.700.600 
across the nation, with 595,000 
Californians and 82,800 Bay Area 
residents out of work. 

California's unemployment 
was 51,000 more than in March. 
Nationwide and Bay Area jobless 
totals fell but the drop was so 
small as to increase the seasen- 
ally adjusted jobless rate. 

The White House said it was 
“disappointed” that the unem- 
ployment rate hadn't dropped. 

The National Democratic Com- 
mittee said: 

“Wholesale prices have gone 
up. Steel prices have gone up. 
The dollar is under attack ia 
Europe. 

“And now unemployment has 
r'sen, All we get from the Nixon 
administration is the worn out 
promise that things will get bet- 
ter.” 

U.S. Steel led the’ way in rais- 
ing prices 614 per cent. It was fol- 
lowed by Armco, Republic Steel 
and Jones & Laughlin Steel. 

The raise was certain to influ- 
ence automobile prices, but in- 
flation was expected in a range 
of other consumer and industrial 
products made with steel. 


More high jobless areas 


The number of major labor 
areas in the United States with 
“substantial” unemployment rose 
to 52 in April, the highest num- 
ber since May 1962, the Labor 
Department reported. 

The “substantial” unemploy- 
ment category includes areas 
where joblessness is running be- 
tween 6 and 12 per cent, or 
higher. 

Three major labor areas were 
added to the list last month, and 
one—New Orleans—was taken off 
after showing increased employ- 
ment in construction, govern- 
ment, trade and an upturn in 
ship and boat building. 

Only 11 areas of the nation 
were in the ‘substantial’ cate- 
gory a year ago, and only six had 
such high rates of unemployment 
when President Nixon took office 
in January 1969. 

The three newcomers were 
Hartford, Connecticut; Newark, 
N.J., and Charleston, W. Va. 

Twenty-five smaller labor ar- 
eas were added to the substantial 
list in April, bringing the total 
for the nation to 687. 

Of these, 484 are classified as 
“persistent” unemployment ar- 


Humphrey speaks in S.F. 


United States Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, 1968 Democratic 
Presidential candidate, will 
make a major address Monday to 
the Commonwealth Club lunch- 
eon at the San Francisco Hilton 
Hotel during a Bay Area visit. 


eas, meaning that the average 
unemployment rate has been § 
per cent or more for a year and 
has been at least 50 per cent 
above the national average for 
several years. 

Six of the major labor areas 
have persistent jobless rates in- 
cluding Fresno and_ Stockton, 
California. 


Bakers hold up on 
chain strike OK 


Bakers Local 119 this weex 
asked a week’s delay in Alameda 
County Central Labor Council 
action on its request for sanction 
of a strike against two store 
chains as progress in negotiations 
indicated possible settlement. 

Local 119 Secretary-Treasurer 
Herbert Denk said the indicated 
settlement would be an approxi- 
mate $1.50 per hour pay and ben- 
efit raise over three years. 

He said he expected the pack- 
age to include pay raises of 6214 
cents per hour the first year and 
25 cents in each of the next two 
years, with vacations, health care 


and pensions making up the 
rest. 
Negotiations were with the 


Food Employers Council, repres- 
enting Safeway and Albertsons, 
and with independent retail 
bakers. Sanction had been asked 
against the FEC. Approximately 
250 union members are involved. 
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Sheet Metal 216 
BY KEITH & JIM 


The contract that Local 216° 


negotiated in 1968 has but two 
short months to run. During this 
three-year period, we have been 
fighting and struggling with the 
Nixon administration. If you 
look back at the over-all picture 
this man has put together a con- 
centrated effort to break the 
back of labor. Some of the moves 
this man made are out of sight! 
The Philadelphia Plan, this was 
nothing more than trying to put 
unskilled men on a job that re- 
quired a particular skill. The next 
big item to come along was the 
10 per cent interest rate, this 
really hit us because building 
really slowed down. Then we had 
a suspension of the Davis--Ba- 
con Act, this really was a burner 
because he had not only had the 
building construction worker in 
his sights, he had the union con- 
tractor as well. The latest move 
against us is the new “Executive 
Order” that is imposing a form 
of wage control on the building 
construction worker, while com- 
pletely ignoring prices, profits, 
etc. Actually, the list of bad 
moves is much longer than what 
we have just mentioned. Anyway, 
Jome 1972 we have to get rid of 
this guy. He has been tying knots 
in our tail and we are going to 
Jet him know loud and clear that 
as far as we are concerned he is 
down the tube. 


Last week we took three con- 
tractors through a grievance pro- 
cedure and we won all three 
cases. We think that they are 
getting the message that we are 
not playing games. 


It’s P.A.L. time again and it’s 
Your job, so let’s get with it and 
help out. Everyone at least try 
and give one hour’s pay so that 
we can replace our elected prob- 
lems in our cities, counties, states, 
and the Federal Government. 
You know what happened be- 
cause of the last election so let’s 
not have it happen again. The 
following are a list of the latest 
contributions: Jim Newman, Roy 
Coggins, T. R. Treadway, Dick 
Grover, Lawrence Watty, Don 
Anderson, and Henry Culber- 
house. 


For you golfers, there are only 
a few starting times left and if 
you let me know soon enough I 
can secure more. I want every- 
one who wants to, to have an 
opportunity to play our first 
tournament. It is Friday, June 11, 
1971, first starting time at 1:30 
pm. on the Alameda North 
Course. The price is $5 including 
prizes, starting time, and green 
fees. Send your checks to our 
office in the name of Sheet Metal 
Workers Golf Club. For your 
benefit have your foursomes 
made up when you send your 
checks in. 


Our next regular meeting will 
be held on May 19, 1971 at 8 
p.m., in Hall “M” at the Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, California. We really think 
we have something to show all 
members, it’s a film and with it 
is a darn good message—please 
plan to attend. The credit union 
also has something to present to 
the membership so we wiil see 
you on the 19th of this month. 

Our long time member, Evio 
Bucciarelli, passed away sudden- 
ly while on a fishing trip Satur- 
day, May 1, 1971. Evio had been 
employed by Bell Metal Fabri- 
eators for the past two years. 
Our deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
“The common idea that success 
spoils people by making them 
vain, egotistic, and self complac- 
ent is erroneous; on the contrary, 
it makes them, for the most part, 
humble, tolerant, and kind. Fail- 
ure makes people cruel and bit- 
ter.”—Maugham, 

Members of the Tri-State 
Death Benefit Fund, Death As- 
sessment 700 is now due and pay- 
able. 


Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 


Brothers, on Sunday, May 23, 
1971 the Northern California 
Gold Cup Competition will be 
held at the Hyatt House Hotel, 
1333 Bayshore Highway, Burlin- 
game in the Marquis Room. The 
winner of this area championship 
will be sponsored by Local 148 
and will compete at the Califor- 
nia State Association Gold Cup 
Championship Contest in San 
Diego July 25, 1971. Expenses of 
contestant and model will be 
paid. 


‘The California Gold Cup Com- 
petition is open to any registered 
Journeyman Barber of Califor- 
nia, male or female. Must be a 
member in good standing of the 
International Union. Contestant 
must submit, along with the Of- 
ficial Application, a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of his or her 
barbering activities. 

Each contestant must furnish 
a male model and pre-cut models 
will be disqualified. Contestants 
must also furnish his own chair 
cloth, implements, sprays, etc. 
Check in time is 1 p.m. Entry fee 
is $25. 

Time allowance is 30 minutes 
for haircutting, 20 minutes for 
styling. Judging points will be 
awarded in accordance with rules 
of the U.S.A. Championship Con- 
test Committee. Spectator admis- 
sion is $2. 

Brothers, I have had many 
phone calls for a definition of 
Resolution No. 3. ONE MORE 
TIME. UNION BARBER SHOPS 
WILL BE CLOSED THE TUES- 
DAY AFTER MEMORIAL DAY, 
THE TUESDAY AFTER LABOR 
DAY AND THE TUESDAY AFT- 
ER GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. For those few shop 
owners that want to close Satur- 
days before the above three hol- 
idays, and open the Tuesday 
after, you may do so, but WITH 
A SIGNED AMENDMENT TO 
YOUR WORKING AGREEMENT 
ONLY. To date I have had only 
four requests for the Saturday 
closing. 

With few exceptions business 
is slow. The majority of the bar- 
ber business is being preempted 
by the hippies, straggly, un- 
kempt, no haircut or style, by 
many adults in all walks of life 
and by union men who find sat- 
isfaction in saving anywhere 
from 75 cents to a dollar by pat- 
ronizing a scab barber. 

Three Journeymen need work, 
and one advanced Apprentice is 
seeking a job in a shop where he 
can learn styling. 


Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 


By the time this column ap- 
pears in print, President Trimble 
and myself will have been in Mi- 
ami Beach for several days at- 
tending the Convention of the 
International Jewelry Workers 
Union to which we are affiliated. 
I hope not too many members 
have found it necessary to call 
the Union office this week but 
I’m sure that Mildred, Secretary 
for the Watchmakers Union, who 
is answering the phone, has been 
helpful if you needed some in- 
formation. 

I will be back in the office on 
Monday, May 17th, at which time 
I will pick up the loose ends. 

As we were getting ready to 
leave for the convention, we were 
advised that there was some pos- 
sibility that the State Assembly 
Health Committee would be dis- 
cussing Assembly Bill 1092 during 
the week that we are gone. 

It’s not too clear at this writing 
whether they will actually take a 
vote on the bill or not. Arrange- 
ments were made for Brother 
Jack Timmis to represent us at 
the hearing before the committee 
if one is held. 

I would like to congratulate the 
many members of our Local who 
have called me and indicated 
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that they were responding to our 
call to communicate with their 
State Assemblymen on this mat- 
ter. I’m sure this should be of 
some help. Depending on what 
happens in the committee that is 
considering this Bill, we may 
have to call on you for more 
help. 

Although most members have 
been quite prompt about keep- 
ing their Union dues paid up to 
date, there are some that seem 
to have forgotten that if you are 
more than three months behind 
in your payments that you are 
automatically considered delin- 
quent and subject to suspension. 
Due to a number of other mat- 
ters that I have been working 
on, I haven’t always been able to 
keep up with -those who are de- 
linquent. I intend to be more 
watchful in the future. I hope 
you won’t make it necessary to 
have suspensions with resulting 
reinstatement fees. 
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AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY JOHNNIE MARIE BUTLER 


OOOO ee ed 


Speaking of 371, members that 
think enough of their families, 
themselves, their jobs and their 
fellow workers ~attend their 
monthly union meeting. There 
were some complaints of some 
men working overtime and not 
getting paid for it. If this is hap- 
pening to you, come to the meet- 
ing and make your complaint and 
something will be done about it. 
Only by standing up as real men 
and women can we protect our 
jobs and our union. 


Our former president, Brother 
Scalzo was present at our month- 
ly meeting Saturday. He gave a 
short talk on the history of our 
local and of some of our former 
business agents. Local 371 will be 
going to Sacramento to join with 
other campus locals in a demon- 
stration, to fight for a cost of 
living raise, better health plan, 
off the job freeze and etc. 

It is only through organization 
that we will be able not only to 
stop it, but to begin the process 
of bargaining as equals with the 
University and the state of Cali- 
fornia. But it is only the strong 
organization of employes that 
will make this possible here. Any 
members interested in joining in 
the demonstration, there will be 
buses leaving Bancroft and Col- 
lege Avenue, Saturday morning 
at 9 a.m. (5-15-71). The fare is 
$2.50, roundtrip. If you don’t 
come to the monthly meetings, 
let’s turn out in big numbers 
for the demonstration. 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


SAN FRANCISCO MEETING: 
The next meeting will be held 
on Thursday, May 20, 1971, in 
the Assembly Room 317 — 785 
Market Street, San Francisco, at 
7:30 p.m. 

PLEASE NOTE THAT THIS 
MEETING IS BEING HELD IN 
THE ASSEMBLY ROOM 317 as 
we expect an exceptionally good 
attendance in view of our previ- 
ous announcement in our column 
that Brother Harris Call who at- 
tended a week’s instruction at 
the Rolex factory in New York 


will be at this meeting to talk 
on what he had learned that 
week relative to this particular 
watch. He made a report on this 
at our April 15th meeting, how- 
ever, as it had not been pre-an- 
nounced, and those members in 
attendance found his report so 
very interesting, they requested 


“that he appear at the May 20th 


meeting at which meeting he will 
give a more detailed report. 
There will bé’ a question and 
answering session also. 

At this same meeting, Brother 
Gilbert West, our Watch Repair 
Instructor at the John O’Connell 
Vocational School in San Fran- 
cisco, will be in attendance to 
give us information on the var- 
ious other types of new watches. 
There will also be a question and 


answering session on _ these 
watches. 
We are certain it wil] be a 


most interesting meeting, as well 
as educational. 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


OO 


OPERATION PAPERBACK ex- 
tends its thanks to Teresa Cook, 
Ivan Lucero, and Bill Rusch for 
their contributions. 

READERS REWARD winners 
for April were Knud Jensen, Eu- 
gene Hammond, and Ernest Lu- 
cero. Their prizes have been mail- 
ed to them. 

Competitions for various of- 
fices developed at the nominat- 
ing meeting last Thursday even- 
ing. This should make for an 
interesting election on Friday, 
June 4th, 1971. Remember the 
polls will be open from 12 noon 
to 8 p.m. Be sure to come in to 
vote. (See story on the nomin- 
ations elsewhere in this issue.) 

Wage and =contract negotia- 
tions are continuing with more 
meetings scheduled for this week. 
Attend your meeting to be well 
informed of what’s transpiring. 

See you at your next union 
meeting, Brother? 


Steamfitters 342 
BY JAMES H. MARTIN 


At our May membership meet- 
ing, the membership approved 
the recommendations of the 
Building Committee, whereby the 
necessary funds needed to com- 
plete the alterations of our new 
Training Center and office in 
Concord will be made available 
from the General Funds of the 
union and repaid through the 
Building and Improvement mon- 
ies as received. 

Speaking of our new building 
and as we see it now, we should 
be holding our first membership 
meeting in July. 

It is requested that all Foremen 
and General Foremen attend the 
Shop Stewards meeting which 
will be heid on Thursday, May 
20th, in Room 229 of the Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, at 8 p.m. 

Referring to our membership 
meeting, the Business Office re- 
port, covering the activities of 
Business Representatives and the 
business office for the month of 
April, was submitted by the 
writer. 

Our work situation has slowed 
down considerably. Several shut- 


Letterpress and Offset 


PRINTING 


renner me — 


Unions score in 
county employe 
bargaining vote 


Continued from page 1 


county ordinance implementing 
the Meyers - Milias- Brown Act 
granting recognition and -barg- 
aining rights to organizations 
chosen by majority vote of local 
government employes. : 

Results in units where unions 
had filed for representation: 

Unit I, Deputy probation offic- 
ers, juvenile workers and others 
— United Public Employees, 167 
votes, ACEA 158, no organization 
6. 

Unit II, building tradesmen 
and others, Building Trades 
Council 178, ACEA 62, United 
Public Workers 50, no organiza- 
tion 2. Of the 310 eligible, only 13 
failed to vote. 

Unit IV, hospital employes and 
others, Hospital Workers 242, 
ACEA 166. 

Unit V, social workers, employ- 
ment counselors and others, So- 
cial Services Union 294, ACEA 
77, no organization 1. 

Unit VI, eligibility technicians 
and welfare services aides, Social 
Services Union 322, ACEA 210, no 
organization 2. 

Unit VII, mental health, phys- 
ical and occupational therapists, 


nutritionists, dietitians, speech 
therapists and other health 
professionals, ACEA 16, Joint 


Council of United Public Employ- 
ees and Social Services Union 42, 
No organization 3. 

Unit VIII, various health tech- 
nicians, aides and others, Hospit- 
al Workers 285, ACEA 208. 

Unit X, clerical and other 
white collar workers, ACEA 760, 
Joint Council of Hospital Work- 
ers, Public Employees and Social 
Services Union 452, no organiza- 
tion 14. 

ACEA won in Unit XI, a white 
collar-professional-technical un- 
it, against the Coalition of Pro- 
fessional Employees, 162-131 with 
five no organization votes. How- 
ever, public defenders in the unit 
got a court order holding up 
ACEA certification to represent 
the 356-member unit. 

ACEA’s fourth contested vic- 
tory was in Unit III of staff nurs- 
es, by 150 to 109 for the Calif- 
ornia Nurses Association. 

In the remainder of the units 
ACEA or other unaffiliated 
groups were unopposed. 


Shop stewards guide 


A revised edition of the AFL- 
CIO Manual for Shop Stewards 
is available as AFL-CIO Publica- 
tion No. 75 from the AFL-CIO 
Pamphlet Division, 815 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006, at 20 cents a copy or 100 
for $15. 


downs at Shell Oil in Martinez 
picked up a few from the out-of- 
work list. 

The M. W. Kellogg Company 
has approximately 25 of our 
members on the Standard Oil 
project and as of this date we 
have nothing to report on the 
Pro-Con project at the Shell Re- 
finery in Martinez. 

Please notify the business of- 
fice if you have moved or 
changed your telephone number. 
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SE EES 


New union drive launched at Blue Cross 


Office & Professional Employ- 
es Local 29 again is working to 
bring union protection to Blue 
Cross employes — with a man- 
agement pledge of no repetition 
of the anti - union campaign 
which greeted previous organ- 
izing. 

Local 29 lost a Nationa) Labor 
Relations Board election in Oct- 
ober, 1969 at Blue Cross North- 
ern California headquarters in 
Oakland after strong attempts 
by management to influence em- 
ployes. : 

Early this year, Blue Cross em- 
ployes again contacted the union, 
. asking organization and comp- 
laining of inadequate pay raises 
and unfavorable working condi- 
tions in the non-union shop. 

With Alameda County Central 


s 


Labor Council help, a meeting 
was set up of the union, Blue 
Cross’ new president, who had 
not been involved in the previ- 
ous confrontation, and repre- 
sentatives of the labor-sponsor- 
ed California Council for Health 
Plan Alternatives. 

Unionists asked and got a 
pledge of neutrality from Blue 
Cross’ directors. 

Aiding in organizing was AFL- 
CIO Regional Representative 
Sal Lopez. Blue Cross, Local 29 
Labor Representative Joe Ned- 
ham said, is a major AFL-CIO 
organizing target. 

Many signing union authori- 
zation cards, he added, were op- 
posed to the union in 1969 but 
have switched, charging unful- 
filled management promises. 


St ees 


Caterpillar strike averted 


A last-minute agreement, in- 
cluding a three-year pay raise 
package of up to $1.40 per hour, 
last week averted a strike by 
close to 1,000 members of Ma- 
chinists Lodge 284 at the Cater- 
pillar Tractor plant in San Le- 
andro. 

The employes had voted by a 
narrow 21-vote margin to delay 
a strike and give Caterpillar un- 
til Wednesday of last week to 
make an offer after it had failed 
to make any proposals in weeks 
of negotiations. 

The settlement, ratified by the 
employes, raises pay by 33 to 56 


cents per hour effective May 1 
and by 26 to 42 cents in each of 
the second two years of a three- 
year contract. 

A novel contract provision here 
was allocation of a total of 40 
paid hours a year for employes 
to handle personal business after 
notifying management. 

The new agreement includes 
major medical coverage of em- 
ployes and dependents, with a 
$50 deductible item per family, 
prescription drug care, 80 per 
cent employer-paid, and funeral 
pay. 


Auto Salesmen organizing 


Automobile Salesmen Local 
1095 has won a National Labor 
Relations Board election at a 
Vallejo firm and brought a Pleas- 
anton auto dealer under contract 
in its Northern California organ- 
izing drive. 

In Stockton, the union beat 
back an employer move for elec- 
tion in a multi - dealer unit as 
the regional National Labor Re- 
lations Board ordered separate 
elections in two firms where the 
union had organized salesmen. 

The three salesmen at Valley 
Imports in Vallejo voted unani- 
mously to be represented by the 
union, Executive Secretary Vin- 
cent Fulco reported. 

The Pleasanton firm which has 
signed a union contract is John 
Edgren Chrysler-Plymouth where 
the three salesmen had voted 2-1 
for the union in an NLRB elec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile Local 1095 planned 
to file NLRB unfair labor prac- 


tice charges against Wilson-Rus- 
sell Ford in Vallejo, accusing the 
company of pressure on employ- 
es and firing one man for union 
activity prior to an election lost 
by the union, 7 to 4. Fulco noted 
that nine of the 11 eligible voters 
had signed union authorization 
cards. 


In Stockton, the NLRB ordered 
elections sought by Local 1095 at 
Thornton Motors and Stockton 
Toyota, overruling the Stockton 
New Car Dealers Association 
move for one 11-company elec- 
tion unit, including unorganized 
firms. 

Contract negotiations were un- 
derway with Humphreys Volks- 
wagen in Hayward which had 
recognized Local 1095 as bargain- 
ing agent on a card check. 


DON’T BUY any Hearst publi- 
cations while Hearst continues 
scabbing in Los Angeles. 


EMERGENCY 
PROPOSITION 


VOTE YESe 


MAY 18TH 


play 


earthquake roulette 
with our children! 


VOLUNTEER TO HELP NOW! 


QUAKE SAFE SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 
361-12th St., Oakland 94607 Telephone 839-6400 


Hanna's distinguished apprenticeship record 


(Editorial page 7) 

Charles F. Hanna, who came 
from organized labor to the State 
Division of Apprenticeship 
Standards, has resigned as chief 
of the division after 15 years in 
the post. 

During his tenure, California 
has developed what is recognized 
as the most effective apprentice 
system in the nation. 

Governor Reagan named as 
his successor James E. Stratten, 
a San Francisco Republican who 
was Northern California man- 
ager last year of Maxwell Raffer- 
ty’s unsuccessful campaign for 
re-election as state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 

Stratten was a Youth Author- 
ity member until Reagan shifted 
him to apprenticeship. 

Hanna will remain in his per- 
manent civil service post of as- 
sistant chief of the division. 

The California Labor Federa- 


tion called Hanna “the nation’s 
most able apprenticeship execut- 
ive” and praised him for remain- 
ing in the division to assist his 
successor. 

Federation Secretary John F. 
Henning noted that Hanna had 
brought about “a dramatic in- 
crease in the percentage of min- 
orities entering the apprentice- 
ship program.” 

“One out of every five enter- 
ing apprentices came from min- 
orities during the first three 
months of last year,” Henning 
said, “and percentage of active 
minority apprentices has been 
increasing steadily — from 13.4 
per cent at the end of 1967 to 17 
per cent at the end of 1969.” 

Hanna started his career as a 
member of Carpenters Local 1599 
in Redding and was Local 1599 
business agent from 1940 to 1942. 

As business agent, he worked 
with then apprenticeship chief 


Archie Mooney to establish one 
of the state’s first apprentice- 
ship programs under the Shelley- 
Maloney Apprentice Labor 
Standards Act of 1939 


He was president of the Red- 
ding Central Labor Council and 
a delegate to the Building Trad- 
es Council and to the California 
State Council of Carpenters. 


He was voluntarily inducted 
in the Army Corps of Engineers 
in 1942 and served in Europe, 
leaving the service as a major. 
He now is a lieutenant colonel in 
the Retired Reserve. 


Hanna joined the apprentice- 
ship division in Redding in 1946 
as a field representative, became 
Northern California area super- 
visor in 1947 and assistant chief 
in 1948. 

Governor Godwin J. Knight 
appointed him division chief in 
May, 1955. 


Credit law may curb rightwing job reports 


The new federal Fair Credit 
Reporting Act’s provisions pro- 
tecting citizens from false, mis- 
leading or outdated information 
could outlaw the “investigative 
reports” which super-rightwing 
organizations peddle to employ- 
ers. 

The law, in effect since April 
25, protects individuals from be- 
ing denied credit, insurance or a 
job on the basis of faulty data. 

Such organizations as the Am- 
erican Security Council and the 
Church League of America — 
both rightwing groups despite 


their names — turn in reports 
to employers who want to screen 
out “radicals” or “troublemak- 


ers.” 

The AFL-CIO News reported 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion confirmed that the law will 
cover such organizations as well 
as credit bureaus and other in- 
vestigative bodies. 

At House hearings, Columbia 
University Professor Alan F. 
Westin, who had directed a study 
on invasions of privacy, stressed 
that the legislation should be en- 


CWA board to 
study action in 
telephone talks 


Bargaining on new telephone 
company agreements continued 
throughout the nation this week, 
as a meeting of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America’s na- 
tional executive board was plan- 
ned for next Wednesday to assess 
the situation. 

Contracts with Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and 
19 other Bell System firms were 
continued for bargaining after 
their April 30 expiration date. 

Management had offered pay 
raises far below the 25 per cent 
which CWA said it could justify 
on the cost of living and em- 
ployes’ productivity imcreases. 

CWA rejected that offer, which 
also included proposals on fringe 
benefits. Management had not 
changed ijas this week opened. 

CWA concentrated on national 
contract issues in New York bar- 
gaining with the Bell System’s 
Western Electric installation di- 
vision and with the Chesapeake 
& Potomac group of telephone 
companies in Washington. 

The union sought resolution of 
area and local issues in regional 
phone company bargaining. 

Following next Wednesday’s 
international board meeting, 
CWA President Joseph A, Beirne 
was expected to make a state- 
ment to the nation on the status 
of the talks. 

No strike could be called until 
a management offer is submitted 
to the CWA membership and re- 
jected. 

Then only Beirne could set a 
strike date under the union’s 
constitution. 


acted “so that no Americans are 
secretly blackballed from their 
occupations, without redress of 
any kind.” 

Westin read to the House com- 
mittee a letter from the Church 
League of America to leading 
business firms, declaring: 

“Our working forces include 
more than a few radicals, social- 
ists, revolutionaries, communists, 
and troublemakers of all sorts. 
The colleges and schools are edu- 
cating and training thousands 
more who will soon be seeking 
employment.” 

It conceded that employers 
might be able to screen the edu- 
cation and experience of job app- 
licants adequately. 

But, the letter warned, “little 
if anything is done to determine 
their philosophy of life” which 
could be “of paramount import- 
ance.” 

The league claimed that for 
more than 30 years “we have 
been intensely researching the 
activities of troublesome individ- 
uals, groups and publications, 
about which management would 
be well advised to be aware.” 

And, it boasted, “our files are 
the most reliable, comprehensive 
and complete, and second only 
to those of the FBI, which, of 
course, are not available to you.” 

The new law does not bar such 
organizations from Selling “in- 
vestigative reports” to employers. 

But they and the employers 
must follow ground rules of the 
law, protecting individuals. The 
rules are: 

@ Credit reports are for legi- 
timate business users only and 
persons receiving reports must 
certify that they are for such 
purposes as credit, employment 
or insurance. Persons obtaining 
such information under false 
pretenses could be fined $5,600 
and jailed for a year. 

@ As a general rule, no ad- 
verse information more than 
seven years old may be reported. 
Exceptions are for bankruptcies. 
where, the time limit is 14 years, 
and in investigations for insur- 
ance policies over $50,000 and 
employment at more than $20,000 
a year. 

@ When the report has un- 
favorable results like denial of 
credit or of a job or higher in- 
surance rates, the individval in- 
volved must be told the action 
stemmed from a report and must 
be told the name and address of 
the source agency. 

@ Within the next 30 days, the 
individual may receive at no cost 
from the reporting agency all 
non-medical data on him in its 
files. He also may receive names 
and addresses of all who got the 
data within two years in employ- 
ment cases, six months in others. 

e@ The reporting agency must 
reinvestigate any item the indi- 
vidual questions. If it is incorrect 
or cannot be proven, a correction 
must go to all who have received 
the data. 


e If the information is dis- 
puted, the consumer may have 
his version of the episode includ- 
ed as a brief statement in all fu- 
ture reports containing the chal- 
lenged information. 

Standards are even stricter for 
what the law terms “investiga- 
tive’ consumer reports. 

These include data on “char- 
acter, general reputation, person- 
al characteristics, or mode of liv- 
ing” and would cover the ideo- 
logical investigative groups. 

They must follow the same se- 
ven-year statute of limitations 
applied to credit reports and also 
must reverify all adverse inform- 
ation more than three months 
old. 

e@ An employer asking such a 
report on a job applicant or an 
employe must notify the person 
to be investigated within three 
days of the date the report was 
ordered. The individual may then 
obtain promptly from the investi- 
gating agency a written disclos- 
ure of the nature of investiga- 
tion. 


e As in the case of credit re- 
ports, the individual must be 
notified of any adverse action 
resulting from the report and has 
the same recourse as in the case 
of simple credit reports. 

If the reporting agency has 
negligently violated any provi- 
sion of the law — such as failure 
to delete obsolete material or in- 
adequate verification — it may 
be sued for damages plus court 
costs and attorney fees. 

If it can be proved that there 
was willful disregard of the law, 
punitive damages can be added 
to the penalty. 

Employers, stores, banks and 
other users of the information 
failing to comply with the law 
are subject to the same legal 
penalties. 

An employer who does not use 
a third party agency and does 
his own investigation is not cov- 
ered by the law. 

However, a store or lender 
which denies credit solely on the 
basis of its own investigation 
must inform the consumer that 
he has the right to know the 
reasons for the denial of credit 
and that it will be disclosed to 
him if he so requests. 

A court test may be necessary 
to finally determine whether 
government investigative agen- 
cies — such as the Civil Service 
Commission, which does. the 
great bulk of federal job appli- 
cant clearances, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation — are 
affected by the law. 

The law specifically includes 
in the definition of “person” cov- 
ered by the law any “govern- 
ment, governmental subdivision 
or agency.” 


DON’T BUY any Hearst publi- 
cations including Cosmopolitan 
magazine while Hearst continues 
seabbing in Los Angeles, 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICE 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In accordance with the Local Un- 
fon By-Laws, International Consti- 
tution and Federal law, you are 
hereby officially notified that the 
meeting of May 13, 1971 at the hour 
of 8 p.m., Hall H, Labor Temple, 
2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, will 
be a Special Called Meeting for the 
purpose of nominations for all of- 
ficers and business representative 
for Local Union 1176 for a three 
year term commencing July 1, 1971. 

Election as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws will be June 
15, 1971. 

Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 

LESLIE K. MOORE, 

Business Representative 
vvyv 


IRON WORKERS 378 


Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
ef the month at 8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meetings 
are neld on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 

BOB McDONALD 

Business Agent 
vvyv 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hail, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 


Fraternally, 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 


vVvy 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
Ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local's 
meetings. 

The meeting of May 17, 1971 will! 
be a special called meeting for the 
purpose of nominating officers and 
delegates for the ensuing two-year 
term. 

Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 


vvy 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
3rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 


Fraternally, 

BEN J. TUSI, 

Secretary 
vVvyv 


BARBERS 516 


The next regular meeting of Bar- 
bers Local 516 will be held on Wed- 
nesday, May 26, 1971 at 8 p.m. in 
Newark Square Barber Shop, 5600 
Thornton Avenne, Newark. 

Due to Memorial Day falling on 
Monday, May 31, 1971, all union 
shops will be closed TUESDAY, 
June 1, 1971. Enjoy your three-day 
weekend. 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Car- 
penters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The heurs of the Financial Sec- 
retarv’s Office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m. Phone 
569-3465. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 


vvyv 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


SPECIAL CALL MEETING 


This is to officially notify you 
that there will be a Special Call 
meeting held Thursday, May 13, 
1971 at 8:00 p.m. — 1050 Mattox 
Road, Hayward, California for the 
purpose of NOMINATING: OFFI- 
CERS, DELEGATES and SICK 
COMMITTEE. 

ELECTION for these offices will 
be held SATURDAY, June 19, 1971 
at 1050 Mattox Road, Hayward, 
California. 

The polis for Election will be 
open from 7:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

No member shall be eligible to 
vote unless he has 12 consecutive 
months membership in Local 1622 
and in good standing at time of 
voting. 

Members holding Contractors li- 
cense are not eligible to vote. 


The option to change may be ex- 
ercised by carpenters within the 
Kaiser Service Area during the 45 
days immediately preceding May 
15 and will be effective commenc- 
ing with eligibility June, 1971. An 
option to change received by the 
Fund Office after the close of bus- 
iness May 15, 1971 will be invalid 
and the next permissable date for 
change will be 1972 


Regular meetings are held the 
second and fourth Thursdays of 
each month at 8 p.m. with a social 
following the meeting on the fourth 
Thursday. 

The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Wednesday; 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Thursdays, and 7:30 a.m. 
to noon Fridays. 

Stewards meetings are at 7:30 p.m. 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month. A stewards training pro- 
gram is held in conjunction with 
the stewards meeting. 

Effective February 1, 1971, there 
is a $3 assessment for each notice 
of dues arrearages and shall be 
paid by the member to whom such 
notice was mailed. 

Effective April 1, 1971, there will 
be a S4 Service Charge on ALL 
checks which are returned to the 
office, which have not been honored 
by the Bank they were written on. 

Fraternally, 

KYLE MOON, 

Secording Secretary 
Vv 
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BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood Hall, 
1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


vVvy 


EAST BAY PROGRESSIVE CLUB 


The East Bay Progressive Club 
will hold its next regular monthly 
meeting in the lobby of the APU- 
MEC Hall, 3256 E. i4th at Fruit- 
vale, Oakland, May 23, 9:30 a.m. All 
members ef Oakland Typographi- 
cal Union 36 are welcome to attend. 

Fraternally, 
CHRIS MARSDEN, 
Secretary 


vVvy 


U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held on June 12, 1971, in Room 155, 
at Kroeber Hall, The meeting will 
start at 2 p.m. and it will be pre- 
ceeded by the Executive Board 
meeting at 1 p.m. 


Fraternally, 
J. J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1971 


PAINT MAKERS 1975 


The next regular meeting P on. 
1975 will be held on May 18, 
at 8 p.m., at 337 Valencia Street | ‘a 
San Francisco. 

On the agenda will be election for 
a delegate to the Western Joint 
Council Conference in June. Carl 
Lawler and Maurice Stuart have 
been nominated for this position. 

Also, on the agenda will be nom- 
inations for two (2) Trustees posi- 
tions on the Executive Board. 

DATE: May 18, 1971. 

TIME: 8 p.m. 

PLACE: 337 Valencia Street, San 
Francisco. 

Fraternally, 


CARL JARAMILLO, 
Business Manager 


vvyv 


BARBERS 134 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday night, May 27 at 
the Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland. 

Nominations and election of three 
Delegates to the 1971 State Con- 
vention in San Diego on July 25, 
26, and 27th will be held at the May 
meeting. 

The Northern California Gold 
Cup Competition will take place 
at the Hyatt House Hotel, Burlin- 
game on Sunday, May 23, 1971. 

Shops will be closed the TUES- 
DAY AFTER MEMORIAL DAY. 
You may close the Saturday before 
and open the Tuesday after BY A 
SIGNED AMENDMENT TO 
YOUR WORKING AGREEMENT 
ONLY. 

Piease DO NOT send Pension 
payments, but DUES ONLY. The 
Pension is still frozen by a Federal 
Court Order. A monitored referen- 
dum vote will be taken on a revised 
plan at which time you will have a 
vote on whether you want to ac- 
cept the proposed plan or have the 
Pension dissolved. 

Fraternally, 


JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasure- 


vVvy 


MILLMEN’S UNION 550 


The next regular meeting of Miil- 
men’s Union Local 550 will be held 
Friday, May 21 at 8 p.m. in Room 
208, at the Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, California. 

Nomination for officers, delegate 
and committeemen will take piace 
at this meeting, with election in 
June. 

If any members are out of work, 
please call the Office (phone 839- 
5656) and put your name on the 
out of work list. 


Fraternally, 
ODUS G. HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 


Yvy¥ 
TARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next regular meeting of Car- 
pet, Linoleum and Soft Tile Work- 
ers Local 1290 will be held on Thurs- 
day, May 27, 1971, Hall C, 8 p.m., 
2315 Valdez Street, Oakland. 
THERE WILL BE NOMINATION 
OF OFFICERS. Please attend. 

Election will be a SPECIAL CALL 
meeting on Wednesday, June 30, 
1971, Hall A, 8 p.m., 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland. 

National Conference Deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 
389. 

Fraternally, 
BOB SEIDEL, 
Recording Secretary 
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PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


The next regular meeting of 
Plumbers & Gas Fitters Local Un- 
ion No. 444 will be held on Wed- 
nesday, May 23, 1971 in Hall M, on 
the third floor of the Labor Temple 
Building, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, California, at 8 p.m. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

1, Regular order of business—to 
adjourn at 9 p.m. sharp. 

2. A special called meeting to 
take a secret ballot vote on the rec- 
ommendations set forth by the Ne- 
gotiating Committee regarding the 
allocation of the .85 cent increase, 
effective July 1, 1971. 

Please make an earnest effort to 
be present—union meetings are an 
important part of your’ union 
membership. 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Business Manager and 
Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer 


vyvy 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m, in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternaily, 
WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 
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The real construction costs — 


General Treasurer John T. 
Joyce of the Bricklayers declared 
that any serious attempt to slow 
down housing prices must be dir- 
ected at the major cost areas — 
interest rates and land costs — 
as well as en profits ana 
labor. 

The focus of attentton on con- 
struction werkers is “unfair and 
misguided” because it omits the 
major in.lationary pressures on 
the cost of housing, Joyce said 

Speaking at a New York lunch- 
eon of the League for Industrial 
Democracy and the New School 
for Social Research, he declared: 

“It not only serves as a dodge 
to draw attention away from the 
real problem, but it creates an- 
other danger — the fact that, 
when problems are misidentified, 
it’s going to be impossible to solve 
them.” 

He cited reports by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Na- 
tional Association of Hcme Buiid- 
ers showing that labor takes less 


than 20 cents of every home- 
building dollar with the _ re- 
mainder gcing for materials, 


profits and overhead, financing, 


and land, particularly the latter 
two elements. 


A 1 per cent increase in mort. 
gage interest rates raises the 
home owner’s payments by 10 per 
cent, Joyce emphasized. 

Joyce noted that the union 
building tradesmen in major cit- 
ies work an average of 1,500 
hours a year and earn an aver- 
age of $9,600. 

That is slightly above the Lab- 
or Department’s minimum family 
budget. 

Even that is $1,400 below the 
$11,000 the government says is 
needed by an urban family of 
four to maintain a “modest” 
standard of living, he empha- 
sized. 

The hourly rate in construc- 
tion has to be relatively high, 
Joyce suggested, “to compensate 
first for the kind of work invotv- 
ed — the skill levels required 
and the risks that are faced; sec- 
ond for time lost due to bad 
weather, to offset good years 
with bad, and to make up for the 
reduced earning power of our 
men as they grow older.” 


Legislative breakfast set May 25 


Alameda County unionists 
will discuss legislation with 
their State Senators and As- 
semblymen at the East Bay’s 
annual legislative breakfast in 
Sacramento, May 25. 

The breakfast is set for 8 
a.m. at the Woodlake Inn, 500 
Leisure Lane, Sacramento. The 
price is $5 a plate, payable to 
the Alameda County Building 


Trades Council or Central La- 
bor Council. 


The event will take place 
during labor’s annual Legisla- 
tive Conference at the Wood- 
lake, May 24-26, sponsored by 
the California Labor Federa- 
tion, State Building Trades 
Council and California State 
Council of Carpenters. All Ala- 
meda County legislators are 
expected at the breakfast. 


NLRB work up; 


The National Labcr Relations 
Foard’s staff? cut by Nixon ad- 
ministration budget cuts to its 
1965 strength, handled the big- 
gest over workload in the agen- 
cy’s 35-year history in the 1969-70 
fiscal year. 

A record total of 33,581 unfair 
labor practice charges and elec- 
tion petitions were filed in the 
board’s 31 regional offices. 


BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


The eleetion of officers and Del- 
egates for the next term of office, 
July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1973, will be 
a SPECIAL CALLED on Thursday, 
June 3, 1971. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


vvyv 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor. 

Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 


yvy 
PAINTERS LOCAL 40 


A special meeting to be held May 
28, 1971, at 8 p.m., will be a special 
call for nominations of officers, 
delegates and business representa- 
tives, to serve a three year term. 

Fraternally, 
GENE SLATER, 
Business Representative 
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staff cut 


The 1970 caseload was a 7 per 
cent increase over fiscal 1968-69 
and 56 per cent higher than in 
1959-60. 

The agency listed its work as: 


Investigation of nearly 33,600 
charges and petitions in the fisc- 
al year; a record 2,147 unfair 
practice complaints, a _ record 
5,228 unfair practice cases settled 
or adjusted without going to trial 
before the examiner, 1,418 ap- 
peals from refusals by regional 
directors to issue complaints, 
1047 unfair practice and injunc- 
tion hearings completed. 

The statistics also cited the 
cecmpletion of 2,011 election hear- 
ings, decisions by regional di- 
rectors in 1,795 election cases, 
6.792 agreements by employers 
and unions to prcceed to an im- 
mediate election, 8,161 elections 
conducted in cases marked clos- 
ed. 

The field staff was pruned +o 
1965 levels, when the annual in- 
take of new cases was 29000 in- 
stead of the actual 33,581, the 
report said. 


Maritime coordinator 


Robert E. Kennedy of the Fed- 
eral Mediation & Conciliation 
Service has been assigned by 
Director J. Curtis Counts as na- 
tional maritime coordinator for 
ship and dock contract disputes. 
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SIMMONS 


Manufacturers of 
LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS; 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 
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SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451-0462 
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Workers get a break 
on jobless aid, welfare 


Working people got a break in two recent rulings of the 
United States Supreme Court, upholding their rights in the 
fields of unemployment benefits and welfare. 


With the nation still in the grip of Mr. Nixon’s recession-in- 
flation, both benefits are vital, not only to workers but as a 
prop to the sagging economy. 


The court ruled that a contest by an employer may no 
longer cut off jobless benefits to a former employe. And it 
found that states are entirely within their rights in protecting 
strikers’ families by welfare. 


Until the jobless insurance ruling—which overturns a par- 
ticularly obnoxious section of California law—management 
had the arbitrary power to cut off a worker's jobless benefits. 


When an employer contested an award, it was automatically 
withheld until the worker could prove he was entitled to it. 
That is a difficult, time-consuming process during which the 
worker could get very hungry or go on relief. 


Now the employer—not the worker—must prove his point 
while the worker is protected. 

The second Supreme Court action was refusal to hear an 
employer's appeal for a review of Massachusetts court deci- 
sions that strikers’ families are entitled to welfare if they 
are in need. 

In such welfare grants, the court found, states are exer- 
cising a legitimate interest in minimizing hardship to families 
of strikers, “avoiding conditions that could lead to violence 
and in forestalling economic stagnation in local communities.” 

While the jobless insurance ruling is an advance, we feel 
that the law needs further changes to eliminate all employer 
power over benefits, allowing a worker who is in need to 
draw benefits without management interference. 


Hanna's exceptional service 


Charles F. Hanna has stood out in sharp contrast to the gen- 
eral run of state executives which the Reagan administration 
has put in office. 

Now, after 16 years, he has stepped down as chief of the 
State Division of Apprenticeship Standards. The state and 
working people are the losers, although he will remain in a 
subordinate capacity in the division. 

The man whom Governor Reagan appointed to succeed him 
is a run of the mill Republican politician who cannot boast a 
record or qualifications comparable to Hanna's. 

A noteworthy recent activity of the new chief was manag- 
ing the Northern California campaign of Maxwell Rafferty, 
whom the voters ousted as state superintendent of public in- 
struction and who now basks in the praise of George Wallace 
as a top Alabama education officeholder. 

Hanna is the man chiefly responsible for the present state 
of California’s apprenticeship program, widely considered to 
be the best in the nation. 

A union representative before he became a staté official, 
he worked to set up one of the state’s first apprenticeship pro- 
grams under the progressive Shelley-Maloney Act of 1939. 

Under his administration as chief of apprenticeship, the 
program has steadily increased its percentage of minority 
youth enjoying the advantage of apprenticeship training. 

It should be noted that he was appointed chief by another 
Republican state administration, a good bit more enlightened 
than the present one. 

It is no secret that he has been concerned over the na- 
tional Republican administration’s plans to revamp and weak- 
en apprenticeship. 

It seems obvious that Hanna simply does not fit the mold 
of the administrative officers whom Governor Reagan has 
appointed. 

But we are glad that a man from labor had 16 years to 
bring about great advances in the vital field of job training 
for young people. 
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U.S. equates unions with crime, says Alioto 


San Francisco Mayor Jozeph 
L. Alioto warned western labor 
newspaper editors last Saturday 
that the Nixon administration’s 
Justice Department equates 
strong unions with crime. 


Alioto, addressing the sixth 
convention o. the California La- 
bor Press Asscciation at Konocti 
Harbcr Inn, Clear Lake, noted 
that a federal grand jury on or- 
ganized crime in San Francisco 
has subpenaed cnly labor people 
in four months of cperations. 


At a University of California 
meeting, one of the federal attor- 
neys was asked why the emphasis 
cn labor and, said Alioto, stu- 
dents told him the attorney an- 
swered: 


“We figure that in any strong 
union town there has to be rack- 
eteering.” 


Yet, Alioto said, San Francisco 
“is the only city where there are 
sworn statements by all federal 


AFSCME 444 
files to represent 
EBMUD division 


AFSCME-East Bay Municipal 
Utility District Local 444 filed last 
month for recognition as bar- 
gaining representative of EB- 
MUD’s water pollution control 
operating section. 

The union said a majority of 
the employes had signed union 
authorization cards. But, recall- 
ing EBMUD’s past practice, Local 
444 expected management would 
insist on an election rather than 
a card check. 

The union noted that, while 
an employes’ association had 
been granted recognition for a 
customer service unit by card 
check, EBMUD had insisted on 
an election when the union asked 
a card check for representation 
in the Pardee/Aqueduct division. 
Local 444 was chosen overwhelm- 
ingly by Pardee/Aqueduct work- 
ers. 


anda local law enforcement agen- 
cies that there is no organized 
crime.” 

One such affidavit, he recalled. 
was from the FBI in Alioto’s libel 
Suit against Look Magazine. 

Not just in its attempts to link 
labor and racketeering but in its 
economic policies, Alioto said, the 
Nixon administration proves that 
banks and big corporations—not 
labor as its critics charge—have 
the “basic power” in the nation. 

“The administration called a 
100 per cent increase in the in- 
terest rate as it affects the av- 
erage borrower a way to beat in- 
flation,” he said. 

“They should have said that 
it would increase the costs of 
business but instead called it 
slowdown to stop inflation. 

“That this administration 
would deliberately create unem- 
ployment indicates that the big 
ccrporations hold the basic 
power. 

“In his ‘stabilization’ order. un- 
ions, not corporations and bank 
must make an unequal sacrifice 


Letters to 
Labor most integrated 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

Bayard Rustin has an excellent 
article in the May issue of Har- 
pers that should be of interest to 
all laboring men. Permit me to 
send along three quotes from this 
article: 

“.. Since the majority of black 
trade unionists are members of 
integrated unions, one can con- 
clude that the labor movement 
is the most integrated major in- 
stitution in American society, 
certainly more integrated than 
the corporations, the churches, 
or the universities.” 

“The blacks have a choice. 
They can fight to strengthen the 
trade union movement by wiping 
out the vestiges of segregation 
that. remain in it, or they can, 
knowingly or unknowingly, offer 
themselves as pawns in the con- 
servatives’ games to bust the un- 
ions.” 

“How ironic that in the period 
when the trade union movement 


in order to serve a2 common pur- 
pose of controlling inflation. 

“This is the ‘politics of appear- 
ances’ which the administration 
has been getting away with 
through public relations and tel- 
evision techniques. I’m hopeful 
that the people are beginning to 
see through it.” 

The association moved to ex- 
pand its organization to 13 other 
western states. 

It named its first woman presi- 
dent, Cynthia McCaughan, editor 
of Los Angeles Office & Profes- 
sional Employees Lecal 30’s “Cof- 
fee Break.” 

Furthering its extension plan 
it added Wayne Scott of the In- 


4 ternational Woodworkers publi- 
2 cation in Portland. Oregon, and 


Bud Kaye, Hawaiian Federation 
of Labor editor, to its executive 
board. 

Bay Area CLPA board members 
include Jean Hughes, of San 
Francisco, Screen Actors Guild- 
AFTRA editor, and East Bay La- 


:S, bor Journal editor John M. Eshle- 


man, re-elected a vice president. 


the editor 


is thought to be conservative. its 
social and economic policies are 
far and away more progressive 
than those of any other major 
institution.” 

I hope appetites are whetted to 
read the whole article. 


MEL BELANGER, 
Retired member, 
School Employees 257 


Thanks the voters 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

On behalf of the Oakland pol- 
ice and Firefighters, we thank 
the citizens of Oakland for ap- 
proving Measures 2 and 3. 

We appreciate everyone’s sup- 
port and will continue to make 
your protective services the fin- 
est in the nation. 

Thanks also to your newspaper 
for its cooperation in supporting 
us, 

A. J. DEZOTTE 
Campaign Chairman 
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Tell us your secret on tax, Reagan asked 


Continued from page 1 


Reporters were told in advance 
that Reagan would not answer 
questions. 

His silence obviously disap- 
pointed the Labor Council here. 
Its resolution took note of the 
fact that Reagan had pledged to 
protect the taxpayer’s money by 
“cut, squeeze and trim” economy. 

Reagan economy, the Labor 
Council recalled, had hit educa- 
tion, the poor on welfare, medical 
care and “such important serv- 
ices as industrial safety, concili- 
ation and other state functions 
for the benefit of working peo- 
ple.” 

Now, the council noted, he is 
moving to charge the poor for 
health care under the MediCal 
program. 

Because it has been disclosed 
that the governor “is no longer a 
State income taxpayer,’ the 
council urged “the non-income 
taxpaying friend of the taxpayer 
... to disclose the nature of the 
reverses which have prevented 
him from paying income tax. 

“And be it further resolved that 
he be asked to explain whether 
his reverses are the result of his 
finding a tax shelter in one of the 
industries which his tax and 
other policies have long favored,” 
the council said. 

A final resolve was that “we, 
who pay income taxes, request 
him to explain how anyone with 
a $49,100 annual salary and free 
mansion rent, who has recently 
sold a parcel of land for several 
millions of dollars, can be so in- 


genious as to suffer financial re- 
verses sufficient to excuse him 
from state income tax.” 

Reagan sold a Southern Cali- 
fornia ranch for a reported §$2,- 
000,000 to a movie studio several 
years ago and now owns a high- 
priced Pacific Palisades home 
and a 771l-acre Riverside County 
ranch. 

Ironically, the disclosure of his 
non-income taxpaying status 
stemmed from his bitter attack 
at the first of his press confer- 
ences, May 4, on Legislature 
Democrats for not passing a state 
income tax witholding law. 

Reagan now is a convert to 
withholding which he formerly 
opposed. Democrats have consist- 
ently supported it as a means of 
capturing taxes which now es- 
cape, thus easing taxes for 
others. 

During his press conference 
blast at Democrats, a reporter 
asked him if he had paid a state 
income tax April 15. 

“, . . I don’t actually know 
whether I did or not,” he replied, 
obviously startled. “I’d have to 
check up.” 

Within minutes after the press 
conference ended, the governor's 
press office issued a one-sentence 
statement: 

“Because of business reverses 
of Governor Reagan’s_ invest- 
ments, he owed no state income 
tax for 1970.” 

That was all the governor or 
any of his men would say about 
why no tax was paid. 


At the press conference Reagan 
was asked if he would authorize 
the State Franchise Tax Board 
to make his income tax return 
public and he replied: 

“I don’t think I should set that 
kind of precedent.” 


While he steadfastly refused to 
tell how he had incurred his “re- 
verses,” Reagan was vocal on 
other points at two other press 
conferences. 


At the first of them he accused 
newspapermen of invading his 
privacy and at the second he 
scored Democrats for “partisan 
politics’ and said he had paid 
more than $90,000 in state income 
taxes for 1967-68-69. 


There was speculation that 
some of that was capital gains 
on his big ranch sale. 


As the governor’s income and 
taxes got into the spetlight, it 
was disclosed that he was still 
chipping away at state benefits 
for the poor. 

The Nixon administration re- 
ported that it might agree with 
Reagan and permit him to 
charge poor patients for part of 
their MediCal services. 

That would violate the law un- 
less the national admin‘stration 
claims that it is an experiment 
yielding valuable information. 

Earlier, the Nixon administra- 
tion indicated provaviy agree- 
ment with other Reagan rropos- 
als to cut back both MediCal and 
welfare expenditures from tax 
funds — raised by other people's 
income taxes. 


Moscone fo speak at March for Education 


Cantinued from page i 


Besides CFT, sponsors are State, 
County & Municipal Employees 
unions, the Public Workers Com- 
mittee of the Western Conference 
of Service Employees and the 
Transport Workers Union. 

Added last week to the list of 
those endorsing the march were 
the California State Building 
Trades Council and California 
Council of Culinary Workers. 

A partial list of other endors- 
ers is: California Labor Federa- 
tion, Alameda and Contra Costa 
County Central Labor Councils, 
Los Angeles County Federation of 
Labor, San Francisco Labor 
Council and other major central 
labor bodies throughout’ the 
state, ILWU Longshore Local 10 
and the United Federation of 
Teachers of Los Angeles, a com- 
bination of American Federation 
of Teachers and California 


Teachers Association groups. 

Another CTA affiliate backing 
the march is the Berkeley Educa- 
tion Association. All Alameda 
County AFT locals are endors- 
ers. 

The Student Senate at the Un- 
iversity of California Berkeley 
campus and student body Presi- 
dents Eric Wollman, UC Berke- 
ley; Bart Fisher, UC Davis, and 
Joe Hay, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, also backed the march. 

The demonstrators’ six point 
program calls for: 

“1, Adequate financing for 
public education at all levels. 

“2. Collective bargaining—for 
teachers, classified personnel, 
non-academic staff, and all other 
public employes. 

“3. Fair and reasonable tax re- 
forms to support these expendi- 
tures based upon the ability to 
pay. 


Anti-scab bill reaches Assembly floor 


Continued from page i 


More than 150 labor represen- 
tatives attended the hearing to 
back up the presentation by Fed- 
eration Secretary John F. Hen- 
ning. They included Alameda 
Central Labor Council Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx and other East Bay un- 
ionists. 

Henning, in a reference to the 


nearly three and one-half year 
old Los Angeles Herald-Exam- 
iner strike-lockout, told the com- 
mittee: 


“The forces on the right—the 
great agencies of wealth and 


power in this country—are dis- 
rupting labor-management peace 
and initiating class warfare in a 
society that cannot suffer such 
strife.” 

The Herald-Express dispute in 
which Hearst management oper- 
ates with scabs, probably never 
would have occurred, American 
Newspaper Guild International 
Representative Chuck Dale tcld 
the committee, if there had not 
been an organized chain of news- 
paper scab herders, supplying 
strikebreaking labor. 


BIC board aids bonds, backs Tucker 


The Alameda County Building 
Trades Council executive board 
Tuesday voted a $200 contribu- 
tion for the campaign for Propo- 
sition A, the $52,000,000 bond is- 
sue at next Tuesday’s election, to 
earthquakeproof unsafe Oakland 
schools. 

The board also endorsed Dave 
Tucker Jr. for board of education 
in the runoff on Tuesday’s ballot. 


The BTC board urged all affili- 
ates also to contribute to the 
campaign for Proposition A, an 
emergency measure to protect 
children in 34 unsafe Oakland 
schools. 


Bond issue campaign contri- 
butions may be sent to the Quake 
Safe Committee, 361 Twelfth 
Street, Oakland. 
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“4, State aid to educationai 
institutions implementing § af- 
firmative action, minority hiring 
and/or school integration pro- 
grams. 

“5. The restoration of all staff 
cutbacks at all levels of educa- 
tion in California. 

“6. Preservation and strength- 
ening of the present tenure laws 
and due process for all public 
employes.” 


Oakland printers 
to settle contests 
in vote next week 


Members of Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union Local 36 will 
settle contests for president, se- 
cretary-treasurer, executive com- 
mittee and trustees of two funds 
in the union referendum election 
next Wednesday, May 19. Memb- 
ers will vote in all Local 36 chap- 
els. 

Contesting for president are 
the incumbent, Byron Edgett, 
and James Sim, an executive 
committee member and _ secre- 
tary of the union pension trust. 

Candidates for secretary-treas- 
urer are Tom Roberts and Wil- 
liam Baird. Incumbent Wilbur 
Leonard is not seeking re-elec- 
tion. 

Four candidates are running 
for 3 executive committee seats 
representing newspaper shops. 
They are two incumbents Bertt 
Lependorf and Paul Nipple, and 


Christine Marsden and Jim 
Brown. 
Pat Femister and _ Beatrice 


Thomas are contesting for one 
post as trustee of the Automation 
& Retirement Fund and incum- 
bent Bart Coffin and William 
Baird are running for one Pen- 
sion Fund Trustee seat. 

Running unopposed are incum- 
bent First Vice President Rufus 
Day, Dominic Scortt, for second 
vice president; incumbents Ed 
Mason and Jim Joly, for two 
executive board seats from job 
shops; Pat Femister for executive 
committee member at large; 
Sergeant-at-Arms ©. B. Robert- 
son and Reading Clerk Bertt 
Lependorf. 


from the EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Is our good old friend still truly one of us? 


Continued from page 1 


That taxpayer is Ronald Reag- 
an, 
On the same day that Mr. 
Reagan revealed that he paid no 
state income tax last month he 
could be seen, still valiantly de- 
fending the taxpayers’ money 
against those greedy poor people. 

kk 

SOMEHOW the fact that he 
was not defending his own in- 
come tax money since he paid no 
income tax, makes his brave 
battle seem just a bit less brave. 

And the fact that he did not 
Personally contribute on April 
15 makes me wonder if he really 
and truly does love us income 
taxpayers since he no longer is 
one, of us. 

Whatever my doubts now that 
I have discovered that my April 
15 check had no accompanying 
check signed by RR, it is a fact 
that those greedy poor have met 
their match. 

In defending taxpayers’ money 
(other income taxpayers, that 
is), Mr. Reagan was reported to 
have won federal agreement to 
charge poor people for MediCal 
care. 

kk 

THAT SHOULD save us a 
pretty penny. It is really too bad 
that it is not saving Mr. Reagan 
an equally pretty penny, since 
his investment in the state is so 


reduced. 
Of course, it will be necessary 
for Mr. Nixon’s men to certify 


that the charge is really an ex- 
periment yie'ding immeasurably 
valuable data to Uncle Sam, or 
the payments by the sick poor 
will be strictly against the law. 

That, I must admit, is subter- 
fuge. 

But, please remember that we 
taxpayers are in what amounts 


to a war against those grasping 
tax-eaters on welfare who insist 
that they should eat and be 
healthy just like us upstanding, 
honest taxpayers. 

kkk 

SOMETIMES you have to be 
tricky in a war. 

But I still regret that in his 
war to protect us taxpayers, he 
is not fully one of us. 

Only a true taxpayer can un- 
derstand the agony which a tax- 
payer undergoes when an un- 
employed mother of _ several 
hungry children draws on our 
funds to feed them. 

Ronald has oiten told us that 
he, truly, feels all the strain and 
pain which the poor people put 
us taxpayers through. 

But, does he really know? 

kkk 

HIS ROLE as a non-paying 
taxpayer is only one of the tax 
contradictions in which he finds 
himself. 

For instance, he maintained 
that “taxes should hurt.” As a 
good leader, he should be willing 
to undergo all that which his 
trcops undergo. 

But his state income tax does 
net hurt. since he paid none. 

Some years ago, he was declar- 
ing that he was “philosophically” 
oxpesed to withholding state in- 
come taxes. 

Last week he was blasting the 
Demccrats for failing to pass a 
withholding law. 

It was, as a matter of fact, in 
the middle of this blast that he 
was asked if he had paid any- 
thing to the good old Franchise 
Tax Board. 

And very shortly thereafter 
had to admit that he had not. 

Which serves him right. 

I will have no truck with non- 
taxpaying taxpayer defenders. 


Booe on Blue Shield board 


James Booe, international vice 
president of the Communications 
Workers 


lifornia Blue Shield’s board of 
trustees. 

Blue Shield is the California 
Medical Association’s 


health care organization. its 


board is made up of 14 physi- ° 


cians and five lay members, tra- 
ditionally 
representative. 

Booe was named by the board 
to replace 
whom he 


tember, 1970, when Hackler be- 
came assistant to CWA President 


Joseph A. Beirne in Washington. 3 


Booe, of Hayward, served as 
CWA international staff repres- 
entative from 1960 to 1965 when 
he became Northern California- 
Nevada CWA area director. He 
was Hackler’s assistant from 
1968 to 1970. Previously, from 1955 
to 1958 he was secretary of the 
CWA Southern California Coun- 
cil. 


of America and an: 
Alameda County Central Labor | 
Council executive committee © 
member, has been elected to Ca- : 


prepaid = 


including one labor é : 


Richard Hackier, © 
succeeded as CWA = 
District 9 vice president in Sep- , 


He is a vice president of the 
California Labor Federation. He 
is active in the Hayward Human 
Relations Commission and the 
Girl Scouts and is United Bay 
Area Crusade trustee. 


Vote contests due in Carpenters 36 


Continued from page i 


Twenty -five candidates are 
running for 20 posts as District 
Council delegates. They are Paul 
Makela, Allen Linder, Harry Yet- 


ter, Redmond Bertaud, Wilson 
Massey, Gunnar Benonys, Al 
Thoman, Lester Lane, Walter 
Simms, James Brooks, Claude 


Dillon, Cliff Edwards, Ira Cook, 


Air West contract 


Air Line Employees Association 
member ratified a 29-month con- 
tract with Hughes Air West by 
1,413 votes to 35. The pact boosts 
pay, vacations and pensions for 
station agents, reservation and 
ticket agents and office workers. 


Lonnie Moore, Eugene Anderson, 
Darryl Hobbs, Margarito Leon, 
Robert Griebel and Louis Parras 
Sr., all incumbents, and Rene 
Moss, Robert Goodwin, Robert 
Holder, Richard Roff, Joe Davis 
and Junius Porter. 


Thirteen are contesting for 
eight BTC delegate seats. They 
are Gunnar Benonys, Al Thoman, 
Harry Yetter, Robert Griebel, Eu- 
gene Anderson, Walter Simms, 
Allen Linder and Paul Makela, 
incumbents, and Cliff Edwards, 
Junius Porter, Richard Roff, Les- 
ter Lane and Joe Davis. 


Polls will be open from 12 noon 
to 8 p.m, June 4 at Local: 36 
headquarters, _ 8460. Enterprise 
Way, Oakland. 


